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The accomplished teacher must be a person of studious 
habits. He must not only be well educated, according to the 
common meaning of that word, but he must continue, 
throughout his life, to add daily to his stores of knowledge. 
He must, therefore, have books, good books, as many as he 
can read or wishes to consult, and he must have time anda 
quiet place to read them. He must, therefore, have not only 
the means of enjoying a comfortable habitation, with a room 
for study to himself, but the means of procuring good books, 
without feeling it an extravagance. He must also be above 
the necessity of labor, except so far as labor is necessary 
for health. “He must, therefore, be well paid, and he must not 
be required to spend too many hours in the day, nor too many 
weeks in the year, in school. 

He must be well paid, moreover, that he may not be 
anxious about himself or his family, but be able to give all 
his best thoughts, and that with a cheerful spirit, to his great 
work,—to the children of his charge. He ought to be able to 
lay up something against old age an1 the contingency of ill- 
ness. Do I ask for him anything unreasonable? If he is to 
give, as he ought to give, the fruit of his early years of prepara- 
tion, of his nightly studies, of his daily thoughts, to the good 
of your children, are you not bound to keep him from anxious 
fears about his own children ? 

No labor is more wearing than that of a teacher. It would 
not be so if he were merely a teacher. In that case, were he 
well qualified for his office, his labor would indeed be very 
deli shtful, but it would still be sufficiently severe, as any one 
who has ever given lectures, or instruction of any kind, even 
on subjects most interesting to him, and with which he was 
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most familiar, will not hesitate to admit. But the work of 
instruction is commonly the least wearing of a schoolmaster’s 
duties. He has, in addition, the wearying work of control, of 
government, of discipline, and the still heavier burden of re- . 
sponsibility. As schoolhouses are commonly arranged, he has, 
at one and the same time, to teach one portion, to control 
another, and to regulate all ; with the constant feeling, if he 
be delicately constituted, and the best teachers usually are so, 
that if things go wrong, it is, somehow or other, his own 
fault. Nothing is more wearing than this. Look at the pale, 
worn, anxious, deeply furrowed face of most schoolmasters. 
Two things are commonly wrong in their condition; the 
schoolhouse is not properly divided, and they have not weeks 
enough of vacation, nor hours enough of term time at their 
own disposal. The daily sessions are too long, and the vaca- 
tions too short. 

The principle on which the length of the sessions and of 
the vacations should be regulated, is simply this. Both mas- 
ter and pupil should be, so far as it depends on the school to 
allow them to be, in perfect health. Both should be habit- 
ually cheerful. The business of education cannot properly go 
on, the best energies of the mind cannot be exercised, the best 
affections of the soul cannot be brought harmoniously out, 
much less can the habit, so vital to happiness and the perma- 
nent health of the mind, be formed, of a daily, ready and 
cheerful performance of daily duty, without health, an habit- 
ually cheerful health. Beware lest your children, at that age 
at which the habits are set, fixed perhaps for life, fall into an 
anxious way, a habit of solicitude about lessons or anything 
else. All the lessons ever taught in school are not worth so 
heavy a price. That anxious habit may come to form a part 
of the very being; it may throw a dark shade over the soul, 
which neither the delights of prosperity, nor the air of foreign 
lands, nor the kind offices of friendship, nor the consolations of 
religion can remove. The world will become, to one who 
has lost this sunshine of the soul, who is under this cloud, 
cheerless and empty. An anxious habit, fixed, is a disease 
which no medicine can cure. 

Say not that the penalty is disproportioned to the offence. 
Is not the body God’s workmanship? And the laws of its 
health, are they not God’s laws? Will you dare to measure 
the penalty which He shall affix to the infringement of His 
laws? When he places health and cheerfulness, and the free 
and happy exercise of all your faculties on the one side, on 
the side of obedience,—and disease and melancholy and mad- 
ness on the other, on the side of disobedience, and gives you 
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your choice, will you complain if you must take the conse- 
quences of your choice ? 

The body and the mind of teacher and of pupil ought to be 
in perfect, cheerful health. Nothing is more unfavorable to 
this than too many hours of confinement and restraint ; es- 
pecially at that age when every thing in a child’s nature pro- 
claims that he ought to be free and happy. Hardly less bale- 
ful in its influence is this confinement upon the health of the 
master. He, more perhaps than any other man, needs free 
exercise, and the open air, and quiet. And he needs them 
abundantly and daily. The arrangements of your school 
must be such as to give them. He moreover needs, and every 
pupil needs, occasional complete relaxation ;—a vacation in 
which he can turn away from all his usual occupations, be 
released from his responsibility, and forget his cares. 

Nothing in the old revelation shows more distinctly a wis- 
dom higher than that of unaided man, than the institution of 
a day of rest ; of rest for all the poor, the bondman, the labor- 
ing Ox ;—an unmeasured blessing to look forward to and to 
enjoy. ‘The same wisdom appointed seasons of jubilee. If 
you would imitate this benevolent wisdom, you must provide 
a jubilee for teachers and taught, in reasonably long vacations. 
In most year-schools the vacations are now unreasonably short. 

But you must not, if you will do justice to your teachers, 
curtail their wages because you allow them longer vacations. 
It would be wiser and more just rather to pay thei more, as 
both they and their pupils will do more work, and do it bet~ 
ter, with long vacations than with short ; for they will return 
to their tasks with redoubled spirit, and with renewed 
capacities, 

There is another thing which you must do for your teach- 
ers, if you would have them exercise all the influence on the 
minds and characters of your children which you desire. You 
must treat them with confidence and respect. You must 
make them your companions and friends. If they do not de- 
serve to be so treated, it is your fault. You should not have 
chosen such persons to be the guides, examples and benefac- 
tors of your children. Dismiss hem, and choose others who 
shall be worthy of your confidence and friendship. ‘Then be 
their friends, and let your children see that you are. On this 
condition only can the teachers be entirely successful, and 
confer upon your children all the good which the children are 
entitled to receive. If the teachers have faults,—as who 
among men or women have not ?—bear with them and advise 
them as friends. If you lose your confidence in them, disiniss 
them and choose others. It is unmanly and unchristian and 
most pernicious, to retain them and go on complaining. 
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The Common School System is, as I said, in its infancy. 
It is making improvements ; it has great improvements still 
to make. Things are done in it which would better be left 
undone ; things are omitted which ought to be done; an1, 
still more, the things now done should be much better done. 

One subject, which is beginning to command the attention 
it deserves, is moral instruction and moral influence in schools. 
The latter of these, moral influence, will be secured if you 
take care to get the right kind of teacher; and without a 
healthy moral influence, moral instruction will be of little 
avail. But while a high, moral character in the teacher is 
of the utmost importance, there is danger of relying upon this 
alone. It is indispensable that he should set a good example. 
But this is not enough. Direct moral instruction must be 
given. Duty embraces all our life, thoughts, purposes and 
actions. Its relations are coéxtensive with our being ; and 
although conscience, the faculty by which we are rendered 
capable of duty, is a part of the nature of every human being, 
moral relations are not perceived fully by intuition. They 
must be pointed out and enforced. ‘The conscience must be 
educated. And, in order that it should be, not only must the 
sentiment of duty,—the moral feeling,—be rendered susceptible 
and kept sensitive, but the intellect must be enlightened in 
regard to right and wrong in all the relations of life. This 
process requires time, and time must be allowed for it. A 
portion of every day should be given to it. Why is it not 
enough to state the great general principles, and leave them to 
have their effect? Because most minds have not imagination 
or originality enough to suggest all the applications of such 
principles. They must be taught, as the Savior taught 
them, by examples. 

The same pains must be taken to form the moral character, 
that is now taken to educate the intellect. Means must be 
used, and time given to it. 

But why not, it is asked, leave the moral education to be 
carried on at home? Home is the proper place for this highest 
part of education, and fathers and mothers are the most fit 
persons to conduct it. 

Moral education should be carried on at home. A home in 
which parents are what they should be, earnest, sincere, en- 
lightened Christians, is the best place for it; and where such 
parents have time enough to give to this momentous part of 
their children’s education, and are disposed to give it, and 
know how to give it, there needs be no other place for it. 
But how many homes are, what all should be, Christian 
homes? [n how many are peace and hope, charity and joy 
and trust, constant inmates? How many of us parents under- 
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stand fully even those duties which we most earnestly desire 
to understand, our duties to our children, or habitually prac- 
tice those which we do understand? How many of us act 
constantly towards our children upon that simple but compre- 
hensive Christian rule, overcome evil with good? How many 
parents have time, or, what is practically the same thing, 
think they have time to perform this duty ? 

We are a busy people. We live in the midst of a most 
active community. Almost every man, at that period of life 
at which he has children to educate, loads himself with as 
much business as he can possibly bear. Whether he has any 
right, so far to set aside his duty to his children, as to do this, 
is another question. But such is the fact. Almost every 
mother is so burdened with household cares,—cares of some 
importance, and which she is prone to deem of more impor- 
tance than they really are,—that she also has not time. She 
sees her duty, perhaps faintly ;—perhaps she sees it very 
clearly, and thinks how pleasant, how delighttul it would be, 
if she had only time, to lead her children in all the right 
paths, but she apologizes to herself, with grief and misgiv- 
ings, perhaps with self-reproach, by the plea that she has not 
tine. 

And there are many that have not time. Even in our most 
favored land, even here, where labor is better paid for thau any 
where else, there are many whose whole time is taken up in 
gaining a livelihood, in providing the necessaries of lite for 
themselves and their children. How can the laboring man, 
who, for a considerable portion of the year, leaves his house 
six days in a week, before his children are up, and returns 
from his distant work after they are in bed, how can he find 
time to give them daily instruction? How can the poor wo- 
man, who is left with a large family of children dependent on 
her daily toil, find time to give them this instruction? She 
gives them the instruction of her example ; and how beautitul 
that example sometimes is ! but often she can do nothing more. 

There are others who have not the will. Many, in all the 
walks of life, are so absorbed with the cares of this world, that 
although they have leisure and ability enough, they cannot 
persuade themselves to undertake so onerous and responsible 
a work as forming the moral character of their children by 


direct instruction. ‘They talk much about the education of 


circumstances,—the church, the press, the institutions of the 
country, fashion, amusements, business, public opinion, the 
world. ‘To these they seem willing to entrust the formation 
of the character of their children ; forgetting that one of the 
most important objects of a moral education is to prepare chil- 
dren to meet, without moral ruin, the temptations of the world 
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with its institutions, fashions, amusements, business and opin- 
ions. The press, that mighty engine, what is it but the ut- 
terance > a thousand voices, of a thousand different and dis- 
cordant opinions? ‘The very fact that the newspaper, the 
pamphlet, the cheap publication meet us on every side, pre- 
sents the strongest reason why the young should be so edu- 
cated, as to be able to choose the good and reject the evil, 
which will be thus deluged upon them. Public institutions 
and public opinion, what are they but the expression of the 
moral sentiment of the age? If they are to be made better, 
or even if they are not to be left to grow worse, it must be 
done by the moral education now of those who, a few years 
hence. are to shape the institutions and express the opinions 
of their time. 

Again, there are many homes whose inmates have neither 
the time, nor the will, nor the power, to give a right moral 
education to their children. Can the drunkard do this, whose 
moral principles have been overthrown by the poison which 
has bereft him of his reason? His broken-hearted wife may 
strive to do it. Will you leave her unaided? Will you leave 
her children for their moral education, to the corrupting influ- 
ences of a drunkard’s home? How can the profane man give 
a moral education to his children?) How can he fill them 
with a deep reverence for the character and laws of that Holy 
Being, whose name he habitually takes in vain. How can 
the liar, the slanderer, or the tatler, kindle the love or train 
his children to the practice of truth and charitableness ?) How 
can the morose and discontented man teach habitual thank- 
fulness ; or the passionate man teach self-control ; or the vio- 
lent man, gentleness; or the maker of hard bargains, gene- 
rosity ; or the proud man, humility ; or the selfish man or the 
sensualist, kindness, liberality and temperance When your 
homes are all what they should be, then, and not till then, 
will it be best to leave all moral instruction to be given at 
home. 

Again ; it is said that the pulpit is the source from which 
moral instruction should proceed. Doubtless it is; and from 
it has proceeded a large part of the moral instruction of New 
England, ever since the Mayflower landed on its coasts. And 
if we, of New England, have advantages in character and in- 
tellect over the inhabitants of some other parts of the world, 
they are owing, in a very great degree, to the faithful, religious 
and moral instructions which have come from the pulpit. 
But there are many children whom the instructions of the 
pulpit never reach ; and some pulpits from which instructions 
adapted to little children seldom come. That system of in- 
struction might have been sufficient when all families were 
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regular attendants at church, and when moral and religious 
iustruction was daily given in most families. But that time 
has passed. ‘Those children who most need this instruction 
are not constantly taken to church ; and EVEN IF THEY WERE, 
the formation of the moral character is of such eminent impor- 
tance, that it ought to be an object in every day’s instruction. 
It is not enough to give moral instruction only one day in 
seven. ‘The other six days’ immoralities or indifference will 
efface the impressions of that one. A wise heathen in the 
Grecian history, Xenophon, a pupil of Socrates, represents the 
ancient Persians as sending their children to school, first to 
learn letters, and afterwards to learn justice, humanity and the 
duties of aman. The book containing this account of their 
education may be partly fictitious. If so, it is at least an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the author, or rather of his master, 
the best and wisest of uninspired men, as to what course 
ought to be pursued in order to give effectually this kind of 
instruction. ‘The practice of Socrates was in keeping with 
this doctrine of his follower. His great object was the moral 
education of his pupils. This he pursued for years together, 
on all days and in all places. The effect corresponded to the 
effort. He formed the best thinkers of the world to the high- 
est and most just moral views; and through his immediate 
disciples and their disciples,—through Xenophon, Plato and 
Aristotle, a greater and more salutary influence has been ex- 
ercised over the intellect, the taste and the character of Ku- 
rope, even to the present moment, than has ever been produced 
by any other power save that of the Gospel. Plato spent 
eight years in daily listening to the instructions of Socrates ; 
Aristotle twenty, in Jistening to those of Plato. They have 
been the teachers of the world, and we may safely take a les- 
son from them. 


A far greater teacher than they, teaches us the same lesson. 


Jesus taught daily,—by the way side, by the well, on moun- 
tains, in the desert, by the sea-side, in the street, yn the syna- 
gogue, in the temple, he taught daily. If you follow his ex- 
ample, you will, in all your schools, have moral instruction 
given daily. 

How shall it be given? In the first place the teachers must 
be persons from whom moral instruction may decently and 
properly come. If a teacher’s life is not consistent with his 
instruction, his teaching, at least his moral teaching, is worse 
than vain. ‘Take care then, first of all, to secure teach- 
ers to whom you are willing to trust the formation of your 
children’s character. 

In the second place, let this which is first in importance, be 
first in the order of time in each day's exercises. In the press 
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of business which will occur in every tolerable school, this in- 
striction will be in ener of being pushed out unless it has a 
particular hour assignca ii; and it may be postponed alto- 
geth », if postponed ma the last. If placed first, it will be in- 
terfuied with least by the restlessness, impatience and Retnes. 
ness always produced by the labor and confinement of school. 
The heart rises in thankfulness most readily with the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the morning; and words of monition and 
advice are the n listened to most rez idily, and in the most 
humble and teachable spirit. ‘The impression may last 
through the day ; and if this can be renewed, day after day, 
the moral influence is rendered habitual. Let the moral lesson 
immediately precede the prayer, with which, in every Chris- 
tian School, the other lessons of the day should be introduced. 
It needs not to be confined to that hour; but let that be its 
appointed, as it is its most fitting time. 

In the third place, let the groundwork of instruction in mor- 
als be the morality of the Gospel. ‘he words of Jesus have 
regenerated the world, so far,—alas! that it should be only 
so far,—as it has been regenerated. Let these words and the 
narrative of his life be read, and let the instruction contained 
in them be applied to all the events, studies, feelings, thoughts, 
relations and duties of early life. What can be better adapted 
to teach the duty of faithfully improving all the faculties, be 
they many or few, and using all the opportunities presented, 
than the parable of the talents? What better suited to teach 
the duty of obedience to parents than the fact that even Jesus, 
a being of such wisdom and power, as no mere man ever had, 
was subject to his parents? Indeed what lesson of morals is 
there which is not best taught by the divine instructions, and 
best enforced by the spotless example of Jesus? What words 
were ever uttered with more power to urge a child to carry 
out into life those bright visions of perfection, of the pertect- 
ing of all in his nature, which often float vaguely in the im- 
agination of a child, than these words, Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your Father in Heaven is perfect. 

But moral instructions need not be confined, and should not 
be confined, to what are commonly considered moral duties. 
They should embrace all the laws of God, whether revealed 
in the Gospel or discovered in the works of God. The body 
is God’s workmanship. The laws of its structure and of its 
health are His laws, engraven as distinctly by His hand, and 
as clearly made known as though they had been rEvEALED in 
a Gospel. All the laws of health, the necessity of wholesome 
food and sufficient exercise, of cleanliness, of pure air by day 
and night, of warm clothing, of sufficient rest, of sunshine 
and clear light ; ;—all these laws should be taught and enforced 
as God’s laws. So the laws of the mind, as ‘they should un- 
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derlic all the arrangements of the school, so should they be 
distinetly tanzht as part of the great svstem of wise laws to 
which we are made subjeet, which it | our grestest privilege 
to know and our highest happiness to ciey. Suci are, the 
necessities of the constant, moderate exercise of a faculty, in 
order that it should be strengthened and brought to perfection ; 
the necessity of change of intellectual labor, that one faculty 
may not be overwoin and injured by excessive use ; the dan- 
ger of premature development of some of the mental powers ; 
the danger of excessive application ; the importance of rest, 
and change and cheerful company, and sweet and quiet sleep ; 
the withering and pernicious effects of the bad passions, ha- 
tred, jealousy, envy, distrust, ambition; and the brutalizing 
effects of unbridled sensuality, gluttony and drunkenness, con- 
trasted with the blessedness of hope and truth and benevo- 
lence and reverence, of temperance and obedience to law. 
The observance of these laws of mental and bodily health, are 
essential to the highest welfare of individual society. They 
ought to be taught in the Public Schocls. Where else can 
they be taught so as to reach all? You verv well know, Mr. 
Chairman, that if these laws of the health of the body and the 
mind were sufficiently taught and entorced for a single gener- 
ation, there would be few inmates in the edifices of that noble 
charity over which you preside.* 

There is another code of the Creator’s laws to be presented 
and taught, ignorance of which now often fills the mind with 
darkness and terror, and sometimes causes distrust of the 
righteousness of God’s providence. ‘These laws are the ex- 
pression of those great principles of the Gospel,—God is the 
common Father, causing his sun to rise and his rain to de- 
scend alike on the evil and on the good, on the just and the 
unjust ; and that other universal truth, Every one that asketh, 
receiveth, and he that seeketh, findeth. Many, from not con- 
sidering the justice and universality of these principles, have 
wondered that the good man should be liable to infirmities, 
disease and premature death, just as much as the bad man; 
that the fields of the industrious bad man should bring forth 
abundant harvests, while those of the slothful good man lie 
barren ; that the profane scoffer who is shrewd, diligent, fore- 
easting and frugal, should become rich, while the sincere 
w orshipper, who is simp le-minded, indolent, improvident and 
profuse, should remain poor. They forget, that men reap, 
and it is just that in all things they should reap, as they have 
sown. ‘hat God requires his friends, as well as his enemies, 
to obey all His laws, and sends a never-failing penalty if they 
disobey any ; that God, in his infinite mercy and justice, re- 


* This refers to the McLean Asylum, of which Dr. Bell is the Principal. 
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wards his creatures equally for their obedience to the laws 
which they do obey, — whether those creatures are, in other 
respects, evil or good, just or unjust; and visits upon them 
only the consequences of their disobedience. — It is the hand of 
the diligent that maketh rich, whether the diligent be a scoffer 
or a worshipper. 

1 know that this doctrine is not a common one. But it 
ought not, on that account, to be the less, but rather the more, 
insisted upon. For God’s justice, as now often misunderstood 
and misinterpreted, is made to stand at variance with his uni- 
versal providence, in all countries and through all the history 
of man. 

[have mentioned only a few of the laws of the Creator, 
which should be taught in connexion with morals. Man has 
been called, by one of the wisest of the moderns, the interpre- 
ter of nature. The teacher should be the expounder of the 
laws of nature ; or, to use language more reverential and more 
true, of the laws to which the Creator has subjected his crea- 
tion. Kor the whole system of things is a system of laws. 
Nowhere is there any appearance of chance. Aud as the ob- 
ject of all science is to discover laws, so an object of the 
teacher should be to make them known. ‘The laws of the 
structure of plants and animals form the subject of animal and 
vegetable physiology; the laws of number and quantity, of 
arithmetic and geometry ; the laws of the motion of masses at 
appreciable distances, of mechanics; the laws of attraction 
and repulsion, at inappreciable distances, of chemistry ;—these 
combined, are subjects of natural philosophy, —and extended 
to vast distances, of astronomy. ‘The explanation of these 
laws will be the business of the teacher of these sciences. 

I have insisted upon moral instruction at such length, and 
with so much earnestness, because of its importance, aud of 
its very general neglect. This neglect is not always the 
fault of the teacher. I have often, in conversation, heard 
it stated by faithful teachers, who felt its importance, that they 
were obliged to neglect it because no time was assigned or al- 
lowed for it; that they were judged, and condemned or ap- 
proved, according to their failure or success in other things ; 
and that committees, by laying stress upon other duties, and 
none on this, virtually made it impracticable for them to give 
it the time and attention which they knew it deserved. 





[To be continued.] 





We praise men for fighting, and punish children for doing 
the same thing. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


Mr. Eprror,—Having found the following analysis of the 
vocal sounds of our language useful in teaching, I should 
like to present it for the consideration of the profession, 
through the columns of your highly valuable Journal. 

It may be premised that vocal sounds are either whispered 
or tonic ; the former not being capable, like the latter, of vary- 
ing in pitch, by rising and falling through intervals, as in sing- 
ing, or by slides, as in speaking. 

[ have introduced a new term, glottal, to designate that 
quality of vocal sounds which results from a tension of the 
glottis, whether in the whisper or the tonic voice ; the tension 
being much greater, and varying more in the latter than in the 
former. Some have employed the less discriminating terms,/onic, 
or vocal, for the same purpose. ‘The former of these terms, as 
above intimated, properly denotes a sound capable of varying 
in pitch, and, therefore, would not apply to the whisper voice ; 
the latter is not, as I apprehend, confined in its application to 
the quality under consideration. 

‘The simple sounds may be arranged in two general classes ; 
the unobstructed, (usually denominated * vowels,” except the 
sound of A,) which are enunciated without any obstruction 
from the tongue, teeth, or lips; and the obstructed, (*conso- 
nants,” ) which meet with more or less obstruction from those 
parts. 

Crass If.—Unobstructed elements; all oral. 1. The Aspi- 
rate ; represented by the letter A. 2. Glottal; arranged here 
in pairs, a long and a short together, whenever there is a short 
sound, corresponding to the long. ‘The absence of a corre- 
sponding short sound is denoted by an asterisk. Both the 
sounds are formed, in most of the pairs, by the same position 
of the organs. The lips may be observed to change, during 
the successive utterance of these elements, as here arranged, 
from their natural conformation to a circular one. ‘The sounds, 
represented by italics, should be enunciated by themselves. 
‘They are heard in me, it; mate, met; mercy,* ; fare,*; fast, 
and, far,*; fur, cut; all, not ; old,* ; cool, took. 

The unobstructed glottal diphthongs are, Ist, that represent- 
ed by @ in find, and composed of the sound of a in far, quickly 
uttered, and that of 7 in zt. 2. That represented by o7 in dort, 
and composed of the sound of o in not, and that of 7 in 7. 
3. ‘That represented by ow in found, and composed of the sound 
of a in arm, quickly uttered, and that of 00. It is worthy of 
notice, that each of these diphthongs ends with either the 
first or the last of the unobstructed glottals. Some regard 
the sound of a in mate, and that of o in old as diphthongs ; 
the former “vanishing” in the first, and the latter in the last 
of the above glottal elements. 
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If the sounds of y and w initial be considered as mere 
modifications of the first and the last of the above division. 
they form the commeacement of unobstructed diphthongs, as 
in ye, we, de. ; and triphthongs, as in wide, quott, (pronounced 
as if spelled /woit,) wound, (perf. part. of wind.) Thus 
each of the unobstructed glottal diphthongs and triphthongs 
would either commence or “vanish,” or both, with the first 
or the last of the unobstructed glottal elements, as naturally 
arranged, 

The Aspirate of this class precedes the several glottals, in 
forming aspirate-glottal diphthongs and triphthongs, as in he, 
high, hoist, how, &c. It also precedes the sound of the initial 
w, as in wheat, (pronounced hweat,) while, (hwile,) &c. In 
this last word, if the sound of w be regarded as belonging to 
the unobstructed glottals. we have four elements of that class, 
1 Immediate succession in the same syllable. But the organs 
are so compressed in the formation of the sound of the initial 
y, and so contracted in the formation of that of the initial w, 
that these sounds ean hardly be termed unobstructed ; though, 
with several others, as those of J, mm, m, and r, they might 
properly be called semi-obstructed, (** semi-vowels” ). 

Cuass u.—Obstructed elements. Arranged in three general 
divisions, according to the part of the mouth in which the 
obstruction takes place. In each class they are, 1. Aspirate- 
oral, represented by italics; 2. Oral-glottal, by small capitals ; 
3. Glotto-nasal, by large capitals. As in the first class, the 
sounds of the letters should be enunciated, not their names. 

Fronr. Labial: p; 8; M; w. 2. Dento-labial; f; v. 

Mippte. Dento-lingual: ¢;p; N: th; TH: s; a: sh; aH: 
ch;5. %. Palato-lingual ; L: Rr. 

Posterior. All Palato-lingual; kh; «@, NG; y. The hard 
sound of g is the one intended. The sound of cA is almost 
exactly a combination of those of ¢ and sh, and that of j, of 
dand zh. It is worthy of remark, that, at the head of each of 
the three principal divisions, there are three sounds, exactly 
corresponding ; first an aspirate, as p, t, k; next a glottal, as 
B, D, G; and lastly a glotto-nasal, as M, N, NG. 

Most of the obstructed diphthongs are produced by combin- 
ing the liquids L, and kR, or the aspirate s, or the glottal Z, ~ 
others of this class; as pl, pr ; bl, br; fl, fr; tl, tr; “kel, kr; gl, g 
lp, rp; sp; ps; plz, (asin examples ,) &e. Sometimes ‘out 
or five obstructed sounds are combined in one syllable, with- 
out a single unobstructed sound, as in the word humbledst. 
Some would say, however, that the sound of e should be 
heard in pronouncing this word. C. D. Fircn, 

Atkinson Academy, N. H. 
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REPEATING DECIMALS. 


In the following remarks, when fractions are spoken of, 
proper and irreducible fractions are always meant. 

A fraction arises when a unit of some kind is divided into 
equal parts, and a number, less than the whole, of the parts 
taken. As, for instance, when a foot is divided into seven 
equal parts, and three of them taken, the fraction is repre- 
sented 3, and read three sevenths. In this way, we can 
express any part of a unit; but the method is often not 
the most convenient. We frequently wish to express a fraction 
in tenths, or hundredths, or thousandths, &c. of unity. We 
can express 3, }. $, &c., and 1, 245, 745, &c., in decimal parts 
of unity exactly ; therefore, when a fraction possesses a de- 
nominator made up of twos or fives, or a combination of twos 
and fives, we can always express that fraction exactly in deci- 
mals. ‘The reason of this wil appear in examining a particular 
case. Let us reduce 2 of a dollar to decimals of a dollar; 


3=3x4, which may be expressed 3 times § of }8$, or of 


1388, or of 43388, &c., that is, we constantly introduce tens 
into the numerator, but each ten is divisible by 2, and there- 
fore however many 2s are contained in the denominator of the 
original fraction, we can introduce as many tens into the nu- 
merator of the decimal. The same reasoning applies to five. 
Hence when the denominator of the given fraction contains 
only 2s or 5s, the fraction may be expressed by a definite 
decimal. This is evidently the case with no denominator 
which contains any other prime number than ¢éwo, or five ; 
because no other prime number will divide ten, or any decuple 
of ten, without a remainder. Let us reduce } to a decimal ; 


[ write only the remainders : 


wae ' We have proceeded till we have reached a re- 
oa ‘mainder 1; therefore, we shall have again in 
~ the quotient the same six figures which we now have, 
and aremainder 1, and so on, infinitely ; the value 
60 «6of 4 then is the decimal . 142857 repeated to infinity. 
1 The figures in the quotient obtained before a remain- 
der is reached equal to the first dividend, make up a repeating 
period. Now, it is evident, that the number of figures in the 
repeating period can never be more than one less than the 
number of units in the divisor ; because each remainder must 
be less than the divisor. When the repeating period contains 
exactly as many figures as one less than the number of units 
in the divisor, it is called a perfect repetend ; 4, "7, zy &c., 
furnish perfect repetends. We may save a great deal of the 
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labor of reducing fractions to repeating decimals. ‘Take, for 
example, ,';; proceed (at first,) as usual,— 


1 [17 _ Here we have a emma 4. Now 7+ is equal 
a “to 0588; ; but {1 has produced this, and we 
;~ multiply it by 4, to find the value of #,; 0588 4x4 

2352", hence {1 = .0588235218, proceed to reduce 
es (12 a hence 1 = .058823329.,, multiply, as before, 
by 7, and we get j= .0588235294117647 as the repeating 
period. ‘There cannot, for instance, be more than six numbers 
which are less than 7, as so for other numbers. 

When the repeating period contains exactly as many figures 
as there - mm, less one, in the divisor, it is called a perfect 
repetend ; 1 GL, ol. &e., furnish perfect repetends. In redue- 
ing vulgar fractions to decimals, “ may usually save a great 
deal of labor. Take for example 


1000 [ 17 Thus far we have obtained = AONB S,, 
85 =| ysax then {4 is equal to four times the 1, and 
150 the product is to be written in place of the 
136 #3 hence |}, = .05882352)¢ ; proceed to 

iy reduce by division, }8 ---- 160 [17 
153 9g 
i 36 nome d 
— rn a d 
hence | = .058823529,, by imultiplying 
this value by 7, we get the value a Je, and find 7, == -0588- 


2352941176417 as the repeating period. 

T'o represent a repeating decimal, if the period consists of 
one figure, we place a dot over it; as 3; if the period consists 
of more than one figure, we place a dot over the first and last 
figure as 37: -2278. 

—— the denominator of the given vulgar fraction con- 
tain 2, or 5 and some other prime, the resulting decimal will 
contain a repeating period, and some number which does not 
make part of that period, and this decimal is called a mixed 
rapetons. or instance, {=»23—= when reduced to a decimal to 


10 x 10 10 &c., the division of 10 continually by 3 produces 


2x3. a repeating decimal .333 ----- - &c., which 
being multiplied by .5, there is evidently one figure which 
does not belong to the repeating period, | =.1666 ----&e. ; 


qi = .083 5g}, = .oll90476. ~The number of non-repeating figures 
will, in this class of cases, be equal to the number of units 
in the largest exponent of 2, or 5 in the denominator. 

Every repeating decimal, whether simple or mixed, must 
have arisen from a vulgar fraction ; and we may easily find 
the fraction which gave rise to it. Take first the case of the 


simple repetend ; for example, .;,,;. Let x=.;,,,, Multiply 
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each figure by unity, followed by as many ciphers as there are 
figures in the period,—in the above example by four ciphers. 
(1) 10000 x = 396. , 396 
< = 0396 subtract 
9999 x = 396... x = 9498, =, 4, 
Hence the Rule ; a simple repeating decimal is equal to a vul- 
gar fraction, of which the repeating period is the numerator, 
and the denominator of which is composed of as many nines 
as there are figures in the period. ‘Take a mixed repetend : 
make x = 


1319306? *319306 sa 
1000000 x =319306. 9306 
ex = 31. 9306 subtract 





999900 x = 319275. x = 848878 
We commend the discovery of the rule to the ingenious 
student. 7 





FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


At the meeting of the Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held last month at Conway, there was a full attendance. 
Good lectures were delivered and animated discussions had. 

The Hon. H. W. Cushman, of Bernardston, delivered an 
able lecture on the importance of Physiology, and the expe- 
diency of making it a study in our Common Schools. 

A motion was made to instruct the officers of the Association 


to petition the Legislature to annex Physiology to the list of 


studies now prescribed by statute for our Common Schools. 
This was carried in the affirmative without dissent. 

The Rev. Dr. Humphrey of Pittsfield, and the Rev. Mr. Part- 
ridge of Greenfield, also lectured. Dr. Humphrey, on stating 
his subject, remarked, that he could not better characterize it 
than by relating an anecdote. When a boy, he heard a ser- 
mon from the whole of the Bible as a text. The preacher 
took a passage in Proverbs as a starting point, and then 
worked outwards both ways to the extremities. ‘The doctor 
made himself highly interesting and instructive. 

Animating and highly interesting discussions were had on 
the following subjects :—‘‘ Ought compulsory measures to be 
used to secure the attendance of children at school?” “ Are 
the views of the Secretary of the Board of Education, respect- 
ing the influence of Common School education on public and 
private morals, as set forth in his Eleventh Annual Report, 
correct ?” “ Qught the duty of procuring teachers to devolve 
on the superintending committee ?” 

These questions were fully and ably discussed. On the 
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first two, the weight of argument and the judgment of the 
audience preponderated in the affirmative. On the third ques- 
tion, there was a diversity of opinion.—Comm. 





PREDICTIONS FOR 1849. 


Many will learn, for the first time, that freedom was design- 
ed for all who do not abuse it. 

That happiness arises from obedience to the laws of our na- 
ture. 

That it is no mark of a Christian or a gentleman, to smoke, 
chew, or snuff toba-co, drink spirits, or deceive. 

That land, air, and water are free gifts of Heaven to man, 
and designed for all to enjoy. 

That too much self-esteem blinds reason, while knowledge 
exposes ighorance. 

That real moral worth does not depend on the tailor, milli- 
ner, or a full pocket. 

That the spirit and teachings of Christ are in opposition to 
war, and in favor of love and liberty. 

That husbands and wives make the best partners. 

That the most happy marriages are the result of a harmony 
with scientifie laws. 

‘That it is as cheap and convenient for two to live together 
as separately.—PAreno. Jour. 





EDUCATIONAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF FRANCE IN 1844. 





Unable to read and write, - - - - 16,855,000 
Able to read, but not to write, - - - - 7,097,000 
Able to read and write imperfectly, - - - 6,968,000 
" “ “correctly, - - - 2,430,000 
Possessing the elements of a classical education, 735,000 
Having a complete classical education, - - 315,000 
34,400,000 





Apvice To Youne Orators.—Take care of strong express- 
ions. In argument, exaggeration is worse than weakness; for 
it may be both error and weakness combined. Precise truth 
alone is strength. ‘The wrong word is the wrong idea. It 
will vitiate, premise or conciusion. 


————— 





1 All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicais, for the 
Editor, to be addressed to West Newion. 
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